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A^STBACT 

This booklet is the eleventh of a series cf 16 
bookletfs that together describe and present findings for a study 
which in?ol?ed field observations and a survey of science teaching 
and learning in^Aaerican public schools during the school year 
1976-77* The study was undertaken to provide the National Science 
Fouiidation with a portrayal cf current conditions in K-12 science 
cflassrooss to help aake* the Foundation's picgrats of support for 
science education consistent vith ^national needs* Eleven. high schools 
and their ^eede; schools' vere selected tc picvide a diverse and 
balanced group of case study sites* One field researcher ias , assigned 
'to each '3i;te and* instructed to. find out what vas happeninc and what- 
was felt iftpQrtant in science (including aatheoatics and social 
science) programs* The case study report irca the '^Vertex, 
Pennsylvania^ site is contained in' this booklet* (HM) 
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The trials and tribulations of northeastern 
United States have not passed by Vortex This 
older city of ethnic neighborhoods has w\tnessed 
a fifty percent drop in its public school enroll- 
ments and a catastrophic decline in economic 
fortunes » Coal mining characterized its early 
days; now Vortex is clinging to a handful of 
industries and its place as the hub of a ground 
transportation network » ''^ 

Pennsylvania has a reputation* for volatile 
exchanges in the domain of collective bargain- 
ing: again, Vortex is no exception* The state 
educational agency is known for placihg regula- 
tory demands on loc^J^ districts and for its im~ 
plementation of intermediate districts beginning 
in 1963, All of these elements are^capturkd in 



the following portrayal. 



We particularly sought the cooperation of 
Vortex residents and schools because of their 
purported relationships with the intermediate 
unit,' Qur study confirmed this situation. In 
addition, we were struck by the presence of a 
trio of other factors: (1) an outstanding 
middle school (grades S-S) based on an "open 
space" concept; (2) widespread utilization of 
instructional media in the elementary grades; 
(3) a growing sense of dependency , by both 
community and educational institutions , upon 
the f e^erai government . 

Circumstances unique to the Vortex setting 
offered an opportunity for conducting a compre- 
hensive site visit. The pair of site study re- 
ports accompanying the case study highlight items 
one and two; closing pages of the study serve as 
a backdrop for anticipating future expansion of 
state and federal policies in the operatiori of 
local schools. 
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* . • VORTEX AS HARBINGER ' ' ^ 

* . * * 

* , • Gordon Hoke * 



FIRST IMPRESSIONS 



"It's the center of ethnicity," declared a young businessman who boarded my Allegheny 
flight in Pittsburgh. . "Sometimes your departure from the plane is delayed because 
or so ^relatives and friends may be on hand to greet an arrival — and you know how they cflB\ 
for one another." At noon the following day, a school supervisor and native of the city 
added to his remarks. I had commented on the beautiful, old-world architecture, and she 
replied: ^ 

YeSj it^s a reflection of our great mixture of peoples". We have few blacks 
and HiapanoSy and mosi of those who are here arrived many years dgo\ hut the 
city was settled by Italians ^ Welshy Irish, Polish, and^Slavic imnigrqnts. 
The Julian calendar, for example, is *still observed by numerous f amities in 
the area. 

Later,, .the high school principal said: ''If you're looking for a place to study prob- 
leiD3, you've come to the. right one because we have all of them." He was referring to a 
prolonged teachers' Strike a year past, to continuing fiscal difficulties, and to a recent 
court decision upholding an arbitrator's decision that department heads should be rein- 
stated in secondary schools. During the approximately thirty-six hours^ of my initial ^ 
visit, a veritable litany of issues was confronting school of ficials . Assistant principals 
in the high schools and junior highs were prearranging pupil and teacher sche^dules in order 
to accommodate the court decree. Supervisors and coordinators were implementing cutblWcs 
in curriculum offerings in response to budget slashes. Meanwhile, students were staging 
protests, signing petitions, and generally o'pposfng those same reductions. The day before, 
the city library had announced curtailment of services because the ffoard of school directors 
haH refused to Increase its financial subsidy to this civic institution, and the board als6 
had become embroiled in conflict with a local publit employe^' union a? a result of the 
former's decision to hire a private firm to collect taxes rather than continue reliance on 
I municipal authority. Such activity appears to be indigenous to the community, because 
ity is described by a local newspaper as "a highly politicized town with a history of wrang- 
ling and ethnic divisions." -Descriptions of activities related to primary elections and 
"I^etters to the Editor" lent ^^ditipnal cooroboration to this assessment. 
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Given the set of circumstances outlined above, "Vortexl^ appeared to be an appropriate 
pseudorfym: "a state of affairs characteri-ied by rapidity of* change, constant excitement, 
sometimes a rapid round of activity." 



- THE SETTING , ^ 

* c 

\,^Last year. Vortex hosted a Bicentennial meeting of Superintendent;s of Schools from 
cities of 100,000-300,000 population; and it is a member of the state's organization of 
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Urban Pennsylvania Superintendents (UPS), representing the efghteen largest cities in the 
Commonwealth. A comment appearing in a position paper drafted by this coalition in October 
1976 is particularly germane to an appreciation of the past, present, and perhaps, future 
of Vartex and its counterparts. / 

J<yid schools, we suggest, 'wil\ aid in attracting those vibmnt middle-class 
people uith assets, both human and fiscal, hack to the cities which continue 
for the time being as centers of housing developments, health services, culture, 
bankihg, commerce, and transportation. 

Despite its membership in an association of urban districts, transactions in Vortex 
are influeiv:ed more by the draw of suburbia than an' influx of colored minorities. The 
demographic pattern is summarized m Table 1. 

Table 1 ' 

r 

Student Enrollment— 1976-77 ^ ' 



American Indian 


8 


Asian 


28 


Black 


246 


Hispanic 


24 


White 


13,300 


Total 


13,606 



But the old buildings, which appear so stalwart and impressive to an observer from 
the austere flatlands of Illinois, symbolize the problems. High ceilings, lack of insula- 
tion, and large windows through which winter winds whistle their expensive sound are inte- 
gral parts of the administration building. Some "overflow" classes from the nearby high 
school are held inside. A tiny elevator operated by a friendly woman takes visitors to the 
third floor offices of the superintendent and his staff. Harassed by c^Qls for cost-effec- 
tfiveness, troubled by both energy shortages and expenses, caught up in a stormy sea of 
collective bargaining and legal mandates, administrative personnel are afflicted by the 
same conditions as their physical plant: they are valiantly trying to cope with circum- 
stances which sorely test the limits of their ability and endurance. 

f 

« 

The effects of age on Vortex schools and other community institutions are compounded 
by the uniqueness of the surrounding terrain. Downtown Vortex is literally "central city" 
located at the bottom of a valley. Travel in every direction from the business district 
to 'various sectors of the school district leads one up the hill. Students and teachers 
make frequent references to the "valley," its attractions for them and past generations of 
their families. Combine|||Wi'th the dominant influence of local colleges and a Jesuit uni- 
versity, this^ emotional PRll helps create an iirsular effect. There is a universal, often 
humorous, recognition of this situation, but it also adds an exponential variable to the 
ups and downs^of the social-political-economic climate. Whether or not the faltering econ- 
omy cafK^ sustain futur^ generations of local residents is an. issue of gr^ve concern. 

The administration building, high school, and public library form a right angle as 
depicted in Figure 1. A few hundred yards north of the high school is another of the city's 
trio of senior highs. Years ago, when only two existed, this pair represented very special- 
ized versions of collegenprep and vocational schooling. Today, there is a more diversified 
student body in each site, and the district Is a member of the area (regional) vo-tech program. 



These figures are for public schools only. Three secondary and fifteen elementary 
parochial schools, predominantly -Catholic, enroll approximately 3400 pupils. Student 
populations peaked in the etarly'*'1930s when the public schools were accommodating about 
25,000. 
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High School • 








Adm. ^ 




Library 


Bldg. 
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Figure 1 . tXey Locations - Downtown "Central City" 



A few blocks south of this cluster are the downtown business district, municipal ^ 
offices and the county courthouse. In close proximity are the county*s junior college, 
the university, and the headquarters of an Educational Intermediate Unit. The state is 
divided into several (twenty-nine) regions each served by one of these agencies. Vortex 
was the only one of our eleven sites to maintain a working relationship with this type of 
resource base. Members of the "lU," as they are known in Pennsylvania, wer^ extremely 
generous, an^ we spent several hours together. They work with school districts in three 
counties, offering programs and support services for teachers, administrators, and students. 
One of our junior high social science respondents is a member of the 11)' s Council ou In- 
Service Training; its counterpart deals with program development. Heri attempts to broaden 
the base of civic understanding were formalized by the process ^escriliW below. 

The Pennsylvania Department of Education has approved an ^-service course 
' ^ entitled "Pennsylvania Local and State Government - 1976" to be offered by 
[the ID] for: in-service credit only. The. University has also approved the 
ah>arding of three graduate credits for tlie parent of a fee of $40.00 per 
credit. ' 

The course is open to all elementary and secondary teachers ^n the Vortex 

School District. Mrs. Xy a teacher of social studies at Ect^t Vortex High 

School y has devised and will conduct the course. Those Dishing to attend ^ 

should register with their building principal by 'March 5, 1976. 

\ t 

The excerpt above was part of a form letter sent to all members of the teachers* union; 
a briefer message appeared in a memorandum released by t^e superintendent's office. Earlier, 
the teacher had submitted an "application for State Approval , of In-Service Credit" to the 
lU, which in turn channeled it to the State Department of pducatlon. Teachers and lU staff 
alike are justifiably proud of their record in* winning appi;oval of such offerings. 
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WORKING GUIDELINES ^ 

In the CSSE Statement of Scope and Purpp^e; we had guaranteed anonymity to the sites, 
leaving the decision to publicize involvement in their hands. Two of the systems with 
which I worked chose to make an early announcement, ^ 

•On January 24, 1977, the Vortex Boar^ of School Directors formally approved a resolu-j 
tion concerning participation irt the study. A statement also was given to the news media,* 
February 10. It read: 

The case studies are intended to pr^ovide background information regarding pro- 
g^ams, prcoedures and problems as seen by teachers, administrators and students 
in oraer to show a national ^tory of education in^ [three] vital areas. The pur- 
^ pose_ is to understand rather than compare. 

We consider it a distinctive honor to be part of the National Science Foundation 
project and I [the superintendent] am sure that our district personnel and cqm- 
^nity vepresentatives will respond in a sptHt of real cooperation,'^ ^ 

-\ 

During the four weeks on site, I worked in one high school (see above), three junior 
highs, and three elementary settings. Figure 2 portrays this -arrangement; fiscal data is 
found on the next page. Figure 3. 

N 

The High School (grades 10-12) - 1120 students 

/ I ^' . 

Junior Highs A B * C 

(grades 7-9) 975 pupils 783 pupils 479 pupils J) 



I 



* A-1 * B-1 C-1 

(K-6 & Title I (K-5 & Title I (K-6, 436 pupils) 

preschool preschool 

686 pupils) 204 pupils) 



Figure 2. Study Sites 



I concentrated on three sources of information during this period; 

* , 

1. Interviews with instructional supervisors and subject-matter coordinators, 
teachers of social studies and social sciences, relying heavily on a trio 
of questions viewed as central t'o our effoviA 

2. Numerous classroom observations in both elemfentary and secondary schools. 

3. Discussions with certain board directors and members of the curriculum and 
instruction division of the Educational Intermediate Unit, 



2 

All were extremely generous^. 

^In addition, the site study team spent several hours with teachers, administrators. 



dhd pi^ils in the Middle School, grades 6-8, enrollment of 995, 
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Figure 



3. Vortex Schools Budget - Fiscal Year 1§75 



llli; BlUCEf DOLLAIi 



SCHOOLS BUDGET — FISCAL YEAR 1975 




43 461 sr*Tt 



4 971 MiSCEUANEOOS , jqJ 



TOTAl t?1 930 339 




S8 m INSTRlJCTlON _ . jt 

^ f>f,t *0*l»NlST«ATlON 

■'■fV PUPIL Pt«SQNNtL S€HVIC€S 

» 531 PuPit Ml*UM SCVICtS 

PiAsr OPFNation 1 MAjMt£n*NCE 

79S< fi*^0 CMARGtS 

441 COMMUNITY SERVICiS 

I 0S« C*P«T*l, OUTl *Y 

5 9'*l DSeT S^«V»Cf S 

4fel FOOO SEHVICES 
\ 

<»6< STUOfNT *CTlVHiES 
4 541 OUTGOING IRANSHfS 



tl? 743 

584 035 
578 100 
334 573 
. ? 49? M5 
1 745 378 
96 750 
?3» 000 
1 31? 760 
1 10» 600 
?»0 150 
994 800 



? 311 PUPit T«*N SPORT*! ION 505_6)1 

TdT*l $?1 930 339' 



WHERE THE MONEY 

■ . \ COMES FROM 

i 

115. Mi',. -- S l AtK Thi' luilk of I he Kon- 
l)i>(rif't Ili'\enue c nines from the 
( U)ninionue.ill li of }'eim!>\ l\ .ir^ia < St ate 
soiin es) ^ This income js rcreixed lKrou>jh 
ap|)ropri:Uion!> and jjpetj.il reimHurse* 
nienis granted to aimo!»t e\er> school 
di«»lricl^n the State. 

I.'ij'v - MISCKI.lAVKorS Fneluded 
in this description arc the Distrit^t's 
Opening ('a,>h Ital.ince (l-l-7">). Federal 
Sourc e lle\enaes. Incnmini; Transfers and 
Kctcipts Contra to K\penditures, * 

"il - LOCAL I'.iN Kexenue 

constitutes the bulk of this local source 
nioiiCN \ arious forn^s of Tuition, interest 
huonie from Tcniporarx Deposits. Kental 
liuome and oilier Miscellaneous Income 
complete the Local .'source Uevonue. 



WHERE DOES THE MONEY GO? 



IN.STKl ("I'lON VH nVr. the largest expenditure eateuon of 
the l*>7r> Hud^et. lalls for appro\imaleI\ '^1:1.7 million dollars 
evpendtMl for Pupil Instruction. Included in this item are 
expenses such as Salaries for Professional Kiiiplo>ees, Non- 
T^tified Supporting Personnel, Textbooks/ Teachini; 
Supplies. Librarv Hooks, and Audio Visual Supplied. 



C()MMr\rn SKKVICKS. \\'\ of the ri7'> Hud^et IS 
e.iriiMrked for ( (»niniunil\ Ser\icei». This catc^orx pro\ ides 
for the District's share of c ost for the Summer Hecreation and 
Si hool (Vossinu (fUard Pro^raiii.^ also contriliutions to the 

Public Librarji. Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Museum and the Child (Guidance Center 



' ADMIMSTHATION:- J.M.'; of the l!>7:> llud^et isprox|ded 
for \ilniiiiistralion Kxi)enses of the Si hool Dislritt. 

Included in the lale^orx of \dininistralioii .irr expenses for 
operation of olTii es of liie District Supcniitciulent and his 
assistant, the* Secretarv>ltusiness Manager and his assistant , 

IH PIL PKKSONNKL, SKHVK KS; IMW repitsents 
serMies iniluded under the Pupil Personnel cate^orx of the 
Pl7'> Budget Kxpeiises for Pupil (luidance alid Ps> chiilouii al 
Serxices. \ttendance Officers and Pupil Aceountin^ Office 
are included in this item.* |^ 

IIK \\:\\\ Si:R\ ICKS: L >i' ; of the IJiiduet is lo be expended 
for Pupil lle.tltli SerMiCs Int hided in this nciii are expenses 
f(ir Piipil Medijal and Deiil.il hAaiiiinatioiis. operation of the 
^i)islri<t*s Denial ( liiiu , Sal.iries for Si hool Nurses, and 
Salaries for the Medital and Dental Slatf 

(H'LIIM ION \ND M\IM*LN\N( 1: Oh PLA.N I ' I Ins 
ilcni n presenliiiU 1LH» '•of the Miid^et. includes s.ilarics of 
Direttor. ( usiodial and Maiiitenanie St. iff. Keplaccmenl of 
lnslruttion.il and Non-iiislriK tional l-a|uipnient, .('ontracted 
Maintcn.ince. I'uel. Clililies .md Sund.ix Supplies , ^ 

W 

I" l\LDX H \Kt .KS I his cateu'orx refers to paxnieiils b\ tlie 
Dislrul of lis share toward Kiiiplo\ ces'. Ketiremrnt and 
■^^ix lal SeMirit\ hunds. as \kcII as the losis of Workmen's 
( onipeiisatioii. Kiiiploxees* lienerils. an<l iiisorancr on I he 
Disiru Cs lioiidincs IhisSlrin n'j>resent s 7 , 



C \PI r \L ()C TL/X^ : Cndcr this catei:nr\ expenditures are 
niade for pun h.ise of ne\\ iiistrui tion.il .ind non-instructional 
' e(|iiipiiicnl for all School District facilities. Ibis item 
represents l.tK'// of the VM^ Itud^ct. 

l)i:i5T SLHVICLS- This .",.!»«)', of the District IJudnct 
provides for paxntciits .iiid Authorit\ Kentals, and funds set 
.iside to proxule for the pa>ment of principal and interest on 
outstanding bonds 

I 

I'OOD SKin iCKS: K,' r While the Federal Lunch Program 
" is nou 111 oprralion tliroui,'h .1 contract with MtA. the District 
si ill nuist underwrite a \an.iblc amount of the expenses 
These are placed in this cate^jorx . 

Sit DLNT ACTIVITIES This caleuon entonipassesH 

\.irie|\ of ,irliMlies for the students be\oiid the general 
acadeiiiie eurricubiiii, including cosi of sports 

OC T(iOIN(; TKANSi- KHS I "iT. Mhis is a major non-cash 
( ■ile^orA rnibrac 111^ the expenses iiuiirred in services from 
N LI t "IM. and Ihe cost of cddcahim the (hildrenMt the 
\ oc .1 1 looia I Tcuhiiic.il school, plus serxices for the 
haiidu .ipped 

PI Pll I |{ \\SPOl{ I \ TION SKlt\ l( PS Monies 
(*xpeiidcd from this cate^orx imist coxcr the d.ix-to-da\ costs 
oftr.insportinu P^ipils III tlu Disirn I 1 \\ of the Pl7'i HiidKcl 
xMlWbf e\|M'tided lor piipil I rails port.il >cmi 
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Although attempts were made to visit a large ndmUer of classrooms throughout the 
cluster .of study sites, few recorded interviews were conducted with instructors other than 
those in social studies. Instead, I made arrangements fqr local teachers of mathematics 
^nd physical science tc^hold exchanges with members of our site study team. We had an 
opportunity to execute a comprehensive visitation in Vortex, .and it seemei^ wise to capital- 
ize on this good fortune/ Our i^ltent , *though, met opposition from the weather: we lost 
*one day of the site study period to ''the effects of one of the worst s4:onns to strike [this] 
area in many years." It'was a fitting climax, . for^ Pennsylvania was one of the states hard- 
est hit by the severe wintevr of 1976-77. * 

• « 

A pair , of "mini-portrayals" are included in this report. They build on the foundation 
outlined above and feature the areas of secondary physics, and remedial mathematics in the 
primary and elementary grades. 



THREE PRINCIPAL QUESTIONS 

"The total ''CSSE project has three principal questions to answer," wrote Bob Stake in 
October 1976. The trio included: " ' 

Question No. 1 - "What is the status of precollege science leachiiig and learn- 

^ ing today?" , - 



Question No. 2 - "What are the conceptualizations of. sff ence held by teachers an4 
students,?*' ' ^ t ' ' . 



3^e 

jdejjtts.r' 

Questioi>-nNo . 3 - "Wh^^Hjppe 



^ Whs^MPpeninga in .school and communit^;^re, affecting the sci-> 
ejic^'^rriculum?" ^ ' 

Responses offered by Vortex teachers, administrators,, students, and parents should be inter-" 
,preted against the background sketched bejow^ ' , 

In December ^950, the superintendent prepared a document enj^ led Proposed Curriculum 
Changes^ and Revisions for the Board of School Directors. It stressed: 

Soience education, which , only a feu years ago ms largely optional and integrated 
in the lower .,gvades has now^hecome a major responsibility of the school: . . . - 
Today, if the teacher is to meet her responsibility she must help the children, 
in Days appropriate to their maturity, to Uziderstand causal relationship's and 
systematic approaches to the observation^of phenomena. ' Moreover^ even the young 
child must become mor^^^ in formed about the place^ of science and technology as - 
major factors in modem life. ^0,^, ' , * 



\ A decade later, his successor — who served the district' for almost thirty-'f ive*years 
as a teachfer and administrator—wrote: 

It has-been frequently stated that the ^'primary function\f the schools the 
cultivation af tjae mind, especially as regards the basic mental s^illo^ ... 



Two of our team members were mathematics professors *at the local ifn^-versity Both 
were natives of the area*and well acquainted with its schools,, 'in tri^th, they were part 
'of the Vortex "family." ^ ' ^ - 
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But it is equally apparent ' that this is not the sole function of the schools, 
for the corrmunity expj^ots them to serve many, other functions involving the oocq-- 
' tionaly civicy emoti'bnal development of young veo'ple. 

In our own friendly city it is often heard that we don't have much of a future, 
. . . If we are to meet the economic y cultural and social needs that Vortex con- 
front Sy the heart of its progrwn must be a strong system of universal education, 
p Every other effort at community -improvement will he limited or facilitai^ed by 
the understanding y the competence and convictions of the citizenry, 
_ „ ^ ^jt ^ . * . 

«^ • • 
Another superintendent entered the scene in the early 1970s, and he was presented , 

with A report fashioned" by a* gjroup of consultants. Its title read: Vortex: Schools at 
the Crossroads, A Long Range Development Program, 1969-78 .^ The planners declared: 
"Vorte^ schools are indeed Schools at the Crossroads, both physically andl educationally ." 
And a closing Jud^ent by the board of directoxs* president asserted: "At this stage in 
the history of public education there is probably no public endeavor that is more important 
or- more expensive than the* education of our youth." His words served as a prelude to an 
October 1, 1976 news release. Presented in behalf of the Organization of Urban Pennsylvania 
Superintendents, it confessed that "statements of philosophy among the cities diverge wide- 
ly; nonetheless, one fact is irrefutable. . . ." The report continued: "each participating 
school district and its municipality exhibit similar identifiable symptoms." Among those 
cited were the following. 

Before they dan be taughty many urban students require the services of social 
workerSy welfare visitors y ^i^t officers, policemeny probation ^officerhy 
and tribunals,^ • ^s^^^ 

We believe that munvcipal governments y school districts y and counties are in- * 
extricably intertwined with public funds being the binding mastic,^ All three 
units are contributing to one another's bankruptcy. School districts and 
municipalities are creatures ofl the Statey and when they faily 'the counties and 
the State suffer y too, 1 

N 

The high school was -preparing for a l^iddle States Accreditation visit in December 
1977. \,Hence, all facets of the curriculum were undergoing scrutiny and possible revision. 
.At the same time, financial pressures were causing reductions in th^ number of course 
offerings, particularly social studies and English. "They've cut the heart out of our 
electives program, "^^ lamented Kurt Karens, chairman of the social studies department and 
building representative for the American Federaticfa of Teachers. During a brief earlier 
visit in January, his district-wide supervisor had told of her efforts to preserve some 
semblance of "integrity" for the secondary program. 

' Class size has ^so increased, but^ the range of courses,' at least on paper, is stdll 
impressive. It must remain that way if one of the general objectives for social studies, 
grade's\nine through twelve, is to be honored. The tenth and last objective states: 

Acquiring knowledge and learning the basic concepts inherent in the social 
sciences; geographyy historyy economicSy sociologyy political sciencey anthro- 
pology; developing skills essential to these fields. 



0 



^All districts in Pennsylvania are required to file a similar plan with the state 
agency by 1978. Pennsylvania has a record! of state involvement in local operations begin- 
ning with the School Reorganization Act 1963 and the more recent "Ten Goals of Quality 
Education." 

^The county probation officer told the city council of an "alarming rate of broken 
families in the area surrounding Vortex. ' ^ 
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The following remarks, one by a teacher and one by a student, reveal their perceptions of 
this range of offerings. ' ^ * 

Vnjovtwiately ^ [Kurt rebutted]^ social soienoe is too often' seen as a synonym 
for a collection of courses—often lacking- in sequential development—a course 
' here a^id a coui^se there— with the belief that by offering such courses, the" 
student leaims once and for all. ' 

[An outstanding senior responded: J I want to learn about people, about how we 
can live together ^.ore peacefully, that's why I'm taking courses in sociology 
and psychology. In history, you keep repeating what you've been taught before. 



The K-12 coordinator of social studies basically agreed. Referring to the emphasis 
on world and American "cultures" in the junior and senior highs, she indicated that the 
district was trying to implement a new curriculum in the lower grades. "It will mark a 
shift from history to social science," Maureen declared. ir 

Pennsylvania's State Board of Education mandates much o£ the social studies curriculum. 
Six units (years) are required in grades seven through twelve, with the content of four 
units established by state regulations. Mathematics and phys-ical science are granted more 
latitude, but Kurt's earlier observation is not seriously challenged in these domains. • 

m 

Advanced placement classes are still available in chemistry, American and Europeaq 
history. Instructors, though, are greatly concerned about infringements on class time/N 
about the need to accommodate contemporary affairs while preparing pupils for traditional 
demands of tests, and about changes in motivational patterns of youth, \session in 
advanced placement American history , 'eleventh gi^aders, underscored the complexity of" 
classroom transactions. 

The topic was "assimilation." A Jewish student was^iresenting a report on the experi- 
ences of his people; parts ot it touched on the policies of Adolph Hitler. As the paper 
concluded, a classmate referred to a "60 'Minutes" episode the previous Sunday regarding 
the American Nazi Party. An interesting, ^namic period ensued, but was brought to a 
rather abrup€ close by the instr'uctor. Later, when we were discussing the series of events, 
she explained: 

I literally don't know how to balance off current affairs with the'need to cover 
material. They often introduce fin^ examples from televised programs, yet I 
know that the [adv^ce^ placement] ,exams are heavy on content coverage. We used 
to have several 4s and Ss [top scores]. Last year we didn't have any Ss, and 
several 2s were received, ^ , 



Interactions with students suggest that reasons*for taking ^certain cburses are chang- 
ing — that is, math, science, and the social sciences are seen as tools for eventual careers 
or jobs in health and medical fields, in other f-^mS of ^ocial ^service , as a means of under- 
standing self and cfchers, and noC as a prelude t^ecoming a mathematician or scientist. 
The number of extrS-curricular activities identified with social services is increasing 
and students are aware that for them the' "services society" means jobs as well as higher 
taxes for their parents. A senior in chemistry noted:. "We've started a medical/health 
careers club and have about fifty members. There's lots of interest." In response to a 
second question, he responded: "Because of prestige, money and jobs." 

The coordinator of English and social studies was spending her last year in the city. 
Her contemporary in science had suffered a fatal heart attack midway through the school 
term. Their counterpart in mathematics was temporarily assigned th^^atter's duties and 
an internal assessment of science instruction and learning was begun diTring my stay in 
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Vortex. Similar efforts in mathematics had already been completed. Under his leadership 
the math curriculum had been revised on a K-12 basis; it fe^itures such components as Title I 
"Math Labs" in the elementary and junior high schools, a lo^:al adaptation of one of the 
modern math programs at the elementary level, and is climaxed by calculus and "computer 
.statistics" in the senior high. Comprehensive efforts in metrics education are underway. 



Physical science in the high school is based on the usual pattern of biology, chemistry, 
and physics, but with a notable exception: physics is seen as a course for juniors, ch^m- - 
istry for seniors. The rationale for this sequence is explained by the "mini-poi^trayal" 
below. 



A Question of Maturity 



"Yes, you normally find seniors taking physics," agreed James Romano, a youthful in- 
structor of intermediate algebra and PSSC physics, "Bj|||^then," he added; 

I've talked it over with Joe MoCauley^ who's taught all the saienaes at one time 
" or another in this sohoolj and he says the kids need that extra year of maturity 
for ahem lab. Personally j I'm undecided^ because Paul this physics cohort] and 
I are concerned about the math requirements for physics* 

I had begun the day by attending Paul's lecture in physics. He and James alternate 
between PSSC and "regular" classes. When I inquired about student selection procedures, 
Paul indicated that sophomore science instructors were asked to recommend students for 
PSSC classes. He -noted:. 

Actually^' James and I are move concerned about math competency than their 
'references from science classes^ although we've never done any follow-up 



studies to see if math is as big a factor as we belveve. ^ 



sOrip, 



Both Paul and James were using experimentations in their rooms. A film sOrip, pre- 
sented and narrated by a student, was serving as an introductipn to a unit on temperature 
and its effects on matter, Paul opened the period by wondering aloud: "Which would freeze 
first, hot or cold water?" No consensus was obtained, so small containers of heated and 
tap water were placed outside the window, A student was asked to chart changes in temper- 
ature on the board at five minute intervals. The film strip ^wSS^^t outstanding. Paul 
directed att^ention to a caption ahd said: "Now that's a terrible sentence! There has to 
be a better way of expressing that point," He asked for some illustrations and provided 
two of his own. When I complimented him at the close of the period for this action, Paul- 
replied: "Every teacher's a teacher of reading and writing. Whether or not you want to 
be, you are." 



PSSC students were examining principles of velocity and acceleration, relationships 
between jnotion and production of energy, James Sind a student began the double-session with 
a series of demonstrations followed by students pairing off and moving into the laboratory 
to conduct similar investigations. Several remained after the dismissal bfell to complete 
their work, to make up tests, and to engage in friendly banter with the instructor. Paul 
and James are co-sponsors of the Physics Club; both men -have an easy, informal relation- 
ship with students. As I left thephysics lab, I spoke favorably of the warm, responsive 
atmosphere present in their classes throughout the day. James nodded in the direction of 
a handful of pupils and commented: "They make it worthwhile,. I don't know how you can 
teach and not like to be with kids," 
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James and Paul are graduates of the local university ,n as are many of their Colleagues 
at both secondary and elementary levels. Earlier in the week, a consultant on the lU staff 
cited problems elementary teachers were h2l?ving with "inquiry methods" and the new K-6 
social science curriculum "Our Working World." He attributed part of theit difficulty to 
deficiencies in preservice .education because "[that] school is heavy on subject matter but 
weak in the area of instructional methods and classroom demands." The district coordinat^or 
of social^^studies basically agreed. "Teachers are experiencing difficulty with the inquiry 
appKoacV Maureen sai'd, "and we simply don*t realize what it means when we*«uggest to an 
instructor that she needs to change her classroom practices." 

David Hamilton's suggestion (in CSSE Statement No. 3) that '^integrated curricula may 
be worthy of special attention by CSSE observers" is pertinent to an understanding of sci- 
ence education in- yortex. Enrollments in physics and chemistry are declining; science in- 
struction is "on the back burner in elementary grades," warned ^he supervisor of preschool-6 
operations. In the junior highs , a cadre of instruJ^tors is trying to combine social and 
physical sciences in the name of "Earth and space science." Transactions in the name of 
environmental education may not yet be grand Versions of "integrated curricula"— in my judg- 
ment much work remains to be done with respect to using methodology capable of linking stu- 
dent knowledge of and interest in contemporary events t,o factual content- they appear 
to be an important step in that direction. 

The supervisor of secondary education for Vortex is obviously proud of the developments 
related to environmental education. Aided and abetted by the Intermediate Unit, two in- 
structors from the high school's nearby cohort are participating in a pilot project. Their 
emphasis is on social activism, student involvement in neighborhood or community studies ^ 
of pollution's effects, etc. Their contemporaries at the high school are relying on a 
more subject-centered approach. Two young women operate as a team: one holds an^M.A. in 
history-social science; her partner is working for a master's degree in biology. The course 
(elective for juniors and seniors) is divided into quarter-terms with students alternating 
between instructors on a quarterly basis. A year ago, the biology teacher taught the course 
alone. "I couldn' t/ handle *the interdisciplinary demands," she said. "Very q\kickly you're 
into economics, or law, or politics; ^ven today, ^when we have a unit on -solar energy the 
students try to carry discussion of issues into physics or chemistry classes." 

4 

Other developments were summarized by a'junior high principal whose career has been 
identified with science education. As a high school instructor, according to the associate 
superintendent, "he was a good teacher and a tough one, but the k;Lds^iked his classes." 
The principal is stfll active as an instructor in a small Jewish prep^school. 

Teaohefs are very^ unQomfortable with saience [he asserted]. You really can't 
bljme them. Personally, I think instruction in science should he left to the 
upper grades. About all you can ask for is solid preparation in reading,,^' 
pecially comprehensvon, cmd mathematics when they reach you in the junior "nigh. 

IJm not happy with what's been happening in -recent years. We nbw have life sci- 
ence for one semester at the seventh grade; physical Science is offered at the 
eighth grade. Have you seen that book? Boy, it's tough, particularly in the 
mat'ifi requirements,"^ Earth and space scier^ce is the ninth-grade course. Rarely 
is it completed — lots of sophisticated topics — and the district has .invested 
considerable money in texts and related , materials , The state pushed it; most 
teachers aren't prepared for it. 



^An opinion shared by staff in all three junior highs. 
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Actually y we've lost in the process. Mathematics is dominating the junior high 
stiience cui'v-toulun so fewet students choose it at the upper levels because they're 
"turned off." The Hghth grade course is so demanding and has replaced .gjeneral 
science as a stepping stdne to high school. The latter was much better because^ 
it was a good introduction to biology, physics, and chemistry. 

His admonitions about* computational djemands were reflected in the presence of Title I 
m^th labs. Two function soJLely for primary-elementary pupils; the other pair are located 
in two of the junior highs. The mini-portrayal describes operations in one of the K-6 
grade ^schools . ^ ' 



A Matter of Choice 



"We are barely into our second year ,with the Title I Math Lab at this school," the 
principal noted. 

y 

This was a K-8 school, but was changed four years ago, mainly because of declining 
enrollments in the area. The new pattern has left 'us with a K-6 building and a 
^ different student population. Before the change we had mainly the son^ and daugh- 
ters of professionals, college professors, and the like. Now we have few of the 
"high" and many "lows," with few from the "middle. " And for the first time we 
have several colored children-/ 

I'm pleased with the Math Lab and witii the services, received from the company 
we're dealing with. In fact, I'm hoping that a Reading Lab can 'be started next 
year at X School, in order that we can exchange students with special need^. 
There 's lots of paperwork associated with these special programs and we have 
specialists coming in virtually every day, including one who works with five ^ 
Indian children trying to learn English as a second language. 

Students^ in the Math Lab are drawn from those who score a grade level below 
their current placement as dei^ermined by scores on the Stanford Achievement 
Tests; the program begins at the second grade. We used to have remedial swmer 
school, Saturday morning classes, after school sessions, and other ways of » 
handling deficiencies^ but no one wants to be seen as a "dummy." The Math Labs 
have been much better from that standpoint. We try not to schedule the students 
out of another course, such as pending, where special efforts also are undehxt^. 
We don't make them go to the Lab, but very few refuse. Occasionally, I'll have 
a* child say to rifST^ "I don't want to go to Math Lab ani^more." And I tell him: 
"Okay. But you can't make that choice by yourself, your dad or mother will have 
to ask met too. " ^ 

I then moved to the rather cramped Lab where Joseph and his young, aide were working. 
"Yes, it's a form of . prescriptive learning," Joseph confirmed. ^"Tests are scored and 
diagnosed; prescriptions reported i)ack by the company- (based In Chicago)." Joseph paid 
high tribute to this organization, citing its fine inservice training, the consistent 
maintenance of equipment, the quality of consultative assistance, and the computer-based 
testing-prescriptive printouts as all outstanding. It was uniisual, albeit low-keyed, 
,praise for "back-up" services. ^ 

I raised a specif ic ^question concerning the level of test diagnosis', referring to a 
^stfudy conducted, by one of our research assistants who concluded that gross difficulties,* 
which teachers already grasped, were themain product of test utilization, with instructors 
receiving little aid in pinpointing a pupil's idiosyncratic needs. Again, Joseph remained 

\ 
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steadfast irr his praise of the teftt materials. His testimony was important because \t 
reflected a dozen years of mathematics instruction in elementary schools plus sbven as an 
instructor in the Vortex Basic Skills Program. Joseph then explained: 

We wpvk around their schedules as much as possible. Don't want to create hostile" 
kids because those who^ome in here have a history of failure;, after all, thaf^ 
how they get here. The Lab is not '^instead of' but is %n addition to.'' Our focus 
ts^strtctly on the, individual and his need for skills improvoment. The ''Company'^ 
'jis urgea us to do mor^small group work at the table here, bitt I'm opposed, 
^ do oombvne episodes wi-^ the hardware with pen and paper reinforcement drills, but' 
rr^nn.. purpose is to ^hi's period as different as possible from normal cl<^s- 



our matn 
roons . 



A group of fourth graders began to enter th/ room. I watched them work with the wide 
array of both "hard" and ."soft" learning aids, Recalling a K-1 classroom of several .years 
rago at the University of Hawaii's Laboratory School where I first saw children functioning 
extremely well with technology. Students there paired off and assisted one another, as 
a few did in the Vortex setting. But the effect? of ^Joa^ph^s operational philosophy were » 
apparent: students. were working' mainly on an individualistic basis. A few were counting 
on their fingers, and I asked Joseph: "If you. had the space, would you want an abacus 
here? "Definitely," he replied; "There^s a difference in »hands-on' approaches, and you 
can see the need for more man ipula,tive experiences." 

A girl^displayed very low levels of frustration tolerance, and I commented to Tory, 
. the aide. '^Yes, she doesn't have much patience," Tory acknowledged, "and the older they' , 
get, the more you see that kind of behavior.; That's why I dread going to School X to pick 
up their sixth graders." I made that trip with Tory, and the reasons' for her uneasiness 
were clearly evident. The same activity raised other questions that must be faced in the 
development of special programs. 

. - We drove about six blocks to X where Tory^ parked her car. The pupils were on the 
verge of having a "milk break" and some were angered by the interruption. Their teacher 
promised they could have the milk when they returned. The bus then transported us back * 
to the Lab where students were to spend approximately thirty-five minutes. "Some days the 
buses aren/t on schedule and we lose a few minutes," Tpry said. 

V 

i . ' 

Once in the Lab, students rather quickly— surprisingly fast, in my estimat ion— be^gan 
working. A few words or gentle shoulder taps from Joseph calmed two or three boys and 
Tory explained to a girl: "If you don't watch what you\re doing, the recording won't stay 
in time with the problems." It was a productive session; almost all pupils finished^ tasks 
assigned by their individual folders and were checked-off by Tory or Joseph. We reassembled 
for the return bus, a different one arriving from yet another corner of the district. 

Getting students ready to learn is a crucial matter, particularly those who have a 
history of learning "failures." Joseph and Tory performed nobly given the constraints 
of time, space, and scheduling. Their efforts underscored the importance of people wj|p 
link children to the technology^ The, role of instructional personnel who function at that > 
point where learners interfgpe with machine appears .certain to grow in significance. My 
own children have had negative experiences in similar circumstances, and it was a pleasure 
to watch the scene described above. But the "paperwork" often associated with such efforts 
remains a formidable consideration, and Joseph and I discussed the need for computer- 
njanaged systems. The task of blending lat activities with classroom routines also must * >^ 

be faced. Joseph's caution that the Lab experience is strictly "in addition to" does not 
elintinat^ the classroom teacher's resistance to interruptions nor does it negate the pupil's ' 
need fpr some type of synthesis. 
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At the moment, media-oriented programs, such as the Math Lab, stand out as isolated 
enclaves^, analogous to the Language Labs spawned by NDEA legislation of the 1950s, a prom- 
ising and undeveloped aspect o^public schooling not yet integrated into a new conceptual 
and operational mode of education. 

\ 



y ,VORTEX AS HARBI^JGER 

' \ ' ^ \ 

"Haye you thought about the possibility of aot getting valid responses?" asked Kurt. 
He was alluding to the potential effects of a |eries of retrenchments in programs and staff 
ordered by the board of school directors. Later, we discussed the ramifications of his 
query, 5oth of us admittedly seeking the proverf)ial "light 'at the end of the tunnel." 
Kurt was more pessimistic, perhaps grimly realistic, about the future of public schools, 
contending, that both urban and rural school districts alike are faced with severe financial 
constraiatsr' 

^ [He remarked:] It seems inevitable that new alternatives must be developed 
to adequately fund public education. All interested parties will have toyjoin 
in finding new approaches to this problem. However ^ all parties should also 
beware of the dangers inherent in making staff reductions and program curtail- s, 
ments i^he first items to be cut in retrenchment endeavors. Such policies are 
ultimatelii self -de ^eating and work to the detriment of the totalTenterprise, 

Latere his concerns were echoed by a building principal who insisted: 

What you^re seeing here is the destruction of the neighborJiood school concept 
by economic problems. These old buildings simply can't be justified anymore. 

Yet my experience in Vortex, despite its outwardly forbidding veneer, left me with 
a belief that a new era of American schooling is underway. The signs were evident, in 
my opinion, although their interpretation and significance are open to dispute. 

First, the high school was functioning well. Student morale was *high; teachers and 
pupils dressed smartly, acted responsibly, and held mutual respect for one another. 
Administrative-staff-student relat ionships contributed to a healthy condition. Relation- 
ships .With the Catholic system also wer^ good. Catholic Youth Center facilities ^were used 
as a home site for the high school *s Ijasketball games as well as many other extra-curricular 
'.activities sponsored by the district. In general, there was a high level of cooperation 
between parochial and public schools in Vortex. 

Second, Vortex instructors struck me as being living embodiments of Roji Corwin's 
(1965) "militant professionals." Kurt, Paul and James and a junior high advocate of the 
feminist mpvement stood out, but they were not the only ones. Today's highly-or^aivized 
teachers, marked by their adherence to comprehensive bargaining agreements and demands for 
participation in decision-making, may not .fulfill the traditional roles many administrators 
and parents hold for them. ^Nonetheless, they were working— and working very hard. As 
Kurt declared:- "At the bottom line, it's the classroom where it, all counts." 



Events* in this setting suggest the need for observers to distinguish between militant 
teachers willing to strike— but lacking sophistication with respect to bargaining techniques 
i factor evident in another CSSE site— and seasoned instructors who can cope with class- 
Aom demands while engaged in negotiations.; A member of the lU staff, for example, regards 
t|le president of the. AFT Icfcal in Vortex as an "authentic professional unionist." 
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And Kurt, who is vice-president / teache^^ "collective bargaining" at Penn State Univer- 
sity*§ extension center. But the scene^ in Pennsylvania may be altered. Act 195, the 
state's public eraplcfyee bargaining la;^, which guarantees state and local employees the 
right to strike and teachers the right to Unionize, is beiiig reviewed by a special com- . ^ 
mission appointed by the governor , \^This Articular bit of legislation is regarded as one 
•of the most Llb^al statutes pf ' its type; and since its inception in 1970, Pennsylvania 
hats witn^sed'a record 361 teacher strikes. 

When I commented to g board member about the task orientation of instructors, she ^ 
remarked: "That^s interesting, because a few weeks ago I was sharply critical of them 
for putting in few clock-hours of instruction." It is true, as she notfes, that bar- 
gaining agreements have sharply delineated the central elements of a teacher's job. For 
example, Paul and James reacted to my initial overture with considerable reserve and skep- 
ticism. The unspoken query was "Why should ve help you with your study?" Two important 
qualifications, must be raised, though. One is the obvious fact that good teaching is a 
tough, demanding job. It always has been, and in the eyes of this observer— who has been 
a high school 'instructor— it is getting tougher. The assistanX principal of the high * - 
school supplied' the second demurral . "Teachers will work very hard," he ^submitted, "if 
it means something to them. " He was alluding^^^ their participation on committees' pri^ 
paring documents for the upcoming accreditation visits. "Both of us [school administrators 
and teaching staff] fought to prevent the recent cutbacks," Jack continued. "We l^t, but 
were united in a common cause." He professes great respect for Kurt in the latter *s role 
as AFT representative, calling him a "reasonable, intelligent man." Overall, though, it 
appeared that AFT's strength was concentrated in the secondary schools. There was more 
evidence of NEA-PSEA literature in the elementary buildings and there was less adherence 
to work rules. , , \ 

^ • a 

A third factor is embodied in an ambitious program of educational television. Vortex 
schools are tied to a PBS station approximately fifteen miles from the 'city. School build-' 
ings— and much of the city— are also wired for cable-TV. Students engage in production 
and performance activities beginning with the primary grades, frequently preparing video 
tapes for local use. ETV is part of the audio-visual department, and its director, who 
is an outspoken advocate of the medium,' views instructional television as having a major 
influence on science education in the lower grades:- "Science for the Seventies" and "Mea- 
sure Metrics" are two of the products used. The director was once a physics' teacher and 
admits that scheduling complications in secondary schools are seriously restricting utili- 
zation of ITV at that level. Continued dependence on conventional forms of delivery systems 
may become prohibitively expensive and/or face grave challenges^with respect to access to 
energy. In Vortex, at least, the chief ingredients for an alternative system are on hand. 

t • 

The aggregation of resources devoted^ to certain types of inservice training, as illus- 
trated in the approach described on page five, reflects a fourth area of potential strength 
and also spotlights a question posed recently by Donald Schon. Analyzing the problems en- 
countered in two decades of curriculum reform, he asks: 

\fhat would it he like to make implementation or adaptation central to the enter- 
. prise? Hod might a central institution take on\the role of providing the frames 
workj Jools^ means of assessment^ and resources to local schools so that they can 
^^^become more competent at adaptation or implementation and indeed at design? 

Perhaps the reliance on classroom instructors as a$ source of ideas, aided by"'a local 
university and teachers' union, and linked to the state agency via an intermediate unit, 
is a meaningful response to Schon* s challenge. 
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Unquestiohably , economic constraints are the chief influence in the current educatiqnal 
climate of Vortex. Their impact on social studied and English was cited earlier. A group 
of building principals furnished a succinct analysis of how monetary ills affect t^ir jobs, 
"tou no longer think of * 3^203 [three classrooms, twenty students per room] but of *Z-30s,"* 

Economic woes are not likely to ease because the governor's budget allows for ao. in- 
crease in the basic subsidy or sctiool-aid formula. ^ And spokesmen for thffe Pennsylvania ?tat;e 
Education Association charge that current activiMes signal an attempt to force communities 
to absorb a larger share of educational^osts . However, procedures and processes for de - 
livering the curriculum struck me as more seriously affected by events than the curriculum 
itself: a 'major reorganization of schools^ is underway in Vortex. 

Declining enrollments have caused the »closing of *six\lementary school's in recent years 
and the conversion x)f one into -a junior high. Meanwhile, a feasibility study relative to 
4, possible reorganization 'o|^he 'high school with its sister institution into* one administra- 
tive unit is being conducted by a team of consultants. This action is part ,of ^he Long 
Range Plan and al^o mirrors both dwindling enrollments and the' rising iftterest Tn job-related 
courses. The number of students choosing the vo-tech curriculum in this traditionally 
academic-oriented high school has quadrupled (40/160^ in the, last three years with the 1976- 
1977 sophomore class showing the greatest interest to date. And the Middle School, another 
component of the Long Range Plan, has already encountered staffing reductions which, accord- 
ing to its supporter's, are threatening to "destroy the concept." ^ 

In summary, the economic crunch encompassing Vortex schools, the city, and much of 
northeastern United States is becoming so severe that it i§ literally forcing .overdye 
recognition of structural changes in our society. From this standpoint, the ESEA legisla- 
tion of 1965 may have been a forerunner of events >tt> come. "Without federal funds," stressed 
' the chief librarian, "weM,be in worse trouble." \ ^ 

Title I gave us a tremendous boost in the 1960s as^it provided the wherewithal 
to develop our system of elementary libraries, A few years ago our huMget was 
roughly $6 per child for materials (Vortex and all Pennsylvania schools furnish 
free texts); now it's about $2.25, and you know ghat's been jiappening to costs 
of books y magazines J ei^c! Title ly despite recent changes y and Title 'iV-b and 
-c are essential* ' s 

The same point was made by the city's controller. Emphasizing that approximately 
fifty per cent of the general income fund was tied to federal programs, he said:* 

These figures clearly reflect the amount of dependency, that municipalities 
A such as Vortex have on federal programs, ' i 

k ■ , ' . . ^ 

It is also clear that without^, such an influx of federal dollars y the already heavy 
,tax burden of local residents would become intolerable . 



POSTSCRIPT 

Our work in Vortex owes much to the associate superintendent. Jay LuUtrell. He typifies 
a vanishing breed of "schoolmen," individuals who entered the field shortly after World War 
II and have remained pillars of stability throughout the trying years of'^]|rowth and decline. 
Jay is nearing retirement. His influence, will ^e missed in Vortex and in the larger 'world 
of public education. * » 
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VORTEX SITE VISIT 

The introduction to "Vortex" referred to a pair of site-visitor reporte. In the 
first attachnient, Jo Da/ examines relationships between elementary teachers, pupils, and 
• administrators, reflecting on the lasting influence of traditional patterns of interaction. 
Both she and Beth Dawson treat the use of educational television in the lower grades, an 
area in which Vortex schools were doing some fine work. Dawson also provides readers 
with a.-Gcmprehensive view of a middle school. Her tribute to the principal*' s leadership, ^ 
to the latter/ s philosophy, and the description of how "open space" becomes a learning- 
teaching medium contrast markedly with the scene portrayed in , RIVER ACRES. ^ 



SITE VISIT REPORT 

Unlike other sites that are considered and consider themselves conservative. Vortex 
has not been noticeably touched or pushed to change via any state or federal legislation. 
Federal money is utilized for academic programs, but the predominent atmosphere remains 
clannish. Teaching, one of the better-paying jobs in this community of light industry, 
is a friendly male bastion. All elementary principals are males, even though most come 
from secondary teaching backgrounds. 'j^^ 

The school is permeated with family and friendship ties. The discussions and greet- 
ings are not of the world of wexk, but of the workd of a family — argumentative ,and joking. 
One teacher is introduced as a mother-in-laV, and a couple of children as god-childten and 
nieces and nephews. In a walk down the hall»*i^f the newest elementary school or into 
corridor-like cloak rooms of the old (1884 to 1895) schools, the male principals jreprimanc}, 
women teachers; and these teachers argue (loudly) with them regarding the amount of punish- 
ment a group of children should^ receive, whether or not they have to open the folding 
doors between 'rooms, or whether or not their class should attend an event. The principal 
takes* the more liberal view in every case. » ^ 

.Home-school ties are reiprf^orced in the emphasis on developing "good habits. "jf^ ccifele 
of classrooms respqntj in unison, tGood morning, Mr. Kuhn," after the principal ha^|aid ^ 
"Good'nioming, boys and girls" upon entering their classroom. The superintendent says, 
"Parents have a^ major role to play in helping to cultivate in their children a love for 
leaftiing, a capacity for hard work, a sense of determination and perseverance, and a com- ' 
pulsion to respect and to serve others ." He continues with recommendations about how to 
encourage children to develop regular habits. Th^ patriotic and moral j^pects handled in 
the schools include such things as openirvg exercises in elementary schools. Ten students 
from intermediate grades use video equipment to produce the following type of^program daily 

The P^Jhltte to the flag 

"My Co^ry Tis of Thee" ^ 
A proverb: "The way we think- determines how we live." ^ / 
Announcements: "Continue to bring fn your' Campbell' s Soup labels." J , , 
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Parents as Advocates 



Both in formal Interview^ and in informal conversations, parents reveal an opinion of 
the teacher. as an educational expert. Parents do not articulate, nor are they interested 
in defining, what fche school should dp with academic programs. All programs are intro- 
duced by educa^iors, and always with attention to funding arrangement. At no time is it 
possible for either educators or ^rents to separate program statements about rationale 
for selection from financial considerations. . • 

Everyone - PTA and advisory counci]: parents J teachers, and administrators - is very 
sophisticated when discussing wherfe ancl how 'funds are obtained for a variety of programs 
and the materials utilized in them. T^ie parents watch— dog PTA money by suggesting where 
an administrator may get materials on (the list he has presented to them. They seem well 
aware of title monies and are pushing phe board for a federal coordinator wh«^ can advance 
the cause of obtaining money. 

Most programs - such as their planetarium, TV and video equipment? math labs, and 
textbooks - are described as coming from Title I funds, ninety percent reimbursement from 
state acts, Campbell's SoQp labels, or 'free offers from commercial establishments such as 
-i4tl^ '.'Radio Shack." Not all schools have all of the above, however. These discrepantfes 
be^tween schools are what parents do notice and act on by pushing their principals to find 
and request programs thatf are funded in a variety of vays. 



Title I Math Labs 

The Title I math program is one pf the few in Vortex in which children are engaged in 
individualized instruction and are individually utilizing electronic equipment. The 
children's ability to use the equipment is such ±nat I had to ask them how they*" did it, 
because their movements wer'fe too quick for mey^ follow easily. Here', as^^i ALTE, the 
more individualized instruction and electronic equipment were used, the mc^a teachers were 
available per student. 

The principal and the Title I math teacher described the program as follows: 

We start with aeoond grade pupils here because it is difficult to get a 
kid working a year below level at first grade. 

The machines a3ie what the Title I math program is about. Kids can do metric 
or manipulative equipment in the classroom, *' ) 



We do pre- and post- testing. Originally^ we did the post- testing in September, 
Nod it is done in June^ and it then becomes the ^pre-testx 



4t 



Science in the Elementary Schools ^ 

All fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade children attend planetarium shows twice a year. 
In addition, next year, 130ft children out of 6000 will be serviced by two science special- 
i.sXM, For all other elementary school students, however, the state of science and the con 
fusion in an "educational jexpert's" own mind about what science should be, can best be 
described in the following words of a principal. • 
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.They don't expect, at the elementary level, to cover an entire hook. 
They would rather pull the units they are moat comfortable with. But 
there is a danger here, * .where we can*t^have every teacher every year 
comfortable with iihe same unit. There has to he a flow. This is why . 
I can 'envision a f^la teaching everyone. Where that science hook would 
he covered in its ent^irety as a dhild^asses through the huilding. 

Because right now, a woman in a third grade science hook', wfiat^s she 
going to he comfortable with? With somethifftg^-^ animals, Sh^ arranges 
a trip to the pet store, to the zoo; they hring in animals. That's a 
very comfortable situation. But she looks at electricity and it's ridic- 
ulous, ^ 



But if you have a person teaching science who really loves it, those kids 
really have a good science program. On the other hand, I'vl^ had to almost 
force someone to put the science kit in their classes. No one wanted to 
have anything to do with^'tTT You know how science was treated? They got 
.their minimim time allotments in. It's a frightening thing, hut I don't- 
think it's the most important thing an elementary school offers, I think 
it has a very definite function in the full curriculum. ' 

We have equipment now, not a whole lot in these old huillfj^gs hut [for] 

anyone who has had an interest in doing something in science, it's heen 
relatively easy going through the principal and the science people to get 
thdt. equipment for therrf. Bepause, quite franj^y, it's just not that popuj^ar. 
There are about ZOO elementary teachers and not too many of them are knocking 
down the doors. We give them the invested amount every huilding has for 
every ^rade level. There are life-like diagrams of the anatomy, hig hands-on, 
done-in-relief type things the kids can feel. These things are there, "hut 
if the teachers are comfortable with it, I don't know. 

■ , / ■ .. ' 

^ Miscellaneous ^otes 

V 

About a new "open plan" school: ' ^ 

He' has the hest of all worlds - an open school (physically) with traditional 
programs of graded, self-contained classes. And lots of specialists. 

About elementary science: 

Every year the elementary teachers cover the first chapter, "What is a scientist?" 

From a high school math taacher with Master's degree fll math: * 

The hooks are too hung up on theory. Kids don 't distinguish hetween a line 
and the length the first time through geometry. They just want to get from 
A to B.... Grade schools are too much into theory also. Some of my third year 
math students can't divide right.... ^ Even though theoretical math turns me on, 
most people never go into theory, or need to.... -I used to he really fatigued at 
the end of the day. That happens until you get used to handling the kids. Some 
teachers never do get used to it. ^ - 



►Jo Day 
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^ * - VORTEX SITE VISIT REPORT ' * . . * 

^ ^ , . . . ^ , . 

Two and one^half day& were spent a new middle school (grades six through, eight) . 
Activities if^j.cluded an ext^^nsive tour, interviews, and observation of cjassroom activities. 
Extended interviews were held with: 

th« principal; . ^ # n 

ar media specialist; ' ' ' 

a mathematics teacher; ♦ j% , ' 

a science teacher; - . ♦ ' - 

a remedial math and readinjg teacher; 

an astronomy teacher, who also operat^ the planetarium; ^ 
two professors of j^thema^tics from the University of Vortex; * < 

two representative^ from the teachers* union; U , " ^- / 

four children. / / 

Briefer interviews occurred with; the vice-principal, a mathematics teather, a 
science teacher, two social science teachers, a counselor, and ten or twelve children; 

■ • • ^' ■■ A ' * " 

Brief Description of the Middle School «*f \ 

In 1968^69, a long range development study (Eliminated in a district-wide /lan to 
move to a school system of kindergarten through grade 5, grades 6 through 8, jind grades 9 
through 12. The planning and construe tion\of the middle school I visited was th^ ilrst 
step in this^i^an.^ The .school is estimated to have cost 6.2 million oMftars and was com- 
missionj^^o incorporate the educational needs that were two years in planning. This 
beauti^l buildi^ includes a planetarium, three gymnasia (one large,* one small, one for ^ 
children^ith special physical problems), a swimming pool, a small theatre, and extensive 
music facftities.* The theatre and jswimging poo|^ can be secured* from the rest of the ' ^ 
school and axe -available for use by the. community .» 

The school is divided into three ^ clusters or houses: ea^Jl^ house contains approxi- 
mately 320 students from all three grades, and classroom space for communication arts, 
mathematics; science, so(^ial sciences and t reading laboratory. Another section of Xhe 
building contains classroom spfece for unified arts: art, sewing, .cooking, typing, graphics 
and shop, 'pie three 'houses and the unified arts area surround a learning resources center 
and the planetarium.*" (The^ reader is referred to •the attached schematic representation of 
the school and its programsT) 
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^•^One of my first impressions was the order and cle^ilnes^ of the school: the walls 
flQors, etcr,, are immaculate. This ^.n ^ school that has been in operation over two years. 
It was only later, in 'talking with the teachers and especially the children, that I began 
to understand the Joy and pride with which this school is viewed. 

This school is like our home. Why wuld we want -tpC3e8troy things? 

We would'only be hurting ourselves, (eighth-grad&^udenti ' 

Pride <- or perhaps even more descriptive,^ an appreciation of the fafcllities and oppor- 
timitied for leaming^in this school - was evideri(;j^d in almost every contact I had. This 
and anothe^r- theme, •that of -providing- the children with "hands on" experience (to be 
described later dn this report) are the two overwhelming impressions I have of this school. 
These two themes seem to permeate and direct the activities of all -concerned, teachers and 
students alike. 
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The principal of the middle school is a dynamic lady who was quite instrumental in 
the {Planning of the school. She chose the middle school concept in order to "give back 
to children a part of their childhood" by combining the security of the elementary school 
environment (through the use of the three school clusters) with the independence of high 
school (by allowing children to move freely from one class area to another and to select 
"elective activities" during three periods each week). The school embraces the open 
school concept, but in the words of the principal, irt three important and integrated ways: 

1. open Cihrriculum with flexibility of ^auLaoping; 

2. open structure - Xhe only "bells" are at opening and closing of school. 

, -'Throughout the day, activities flow fluidly through fourteen time periods 

called "mods," each lasting twenty-seven minutes; 

3. open space - the definition of class area is subservient to curricular 
needs. 



Hurt pride is also ir^vidence.^ ^-^^ weeks before my visit, the school board 
voted to elimii^iate the«ttil»^l?)nouse,captkin" positions and replace them with one vice- 



principal; A m^ee captain is a,half-i:ime teacher and half-time administrator , ^each 
relating slpecif ically^ to one of. the tnree houses. Their duties included some of those of 
ai^elet^ejitary principal, relating personally to the students and teachers in a given 
cluiiXer; those o^f a vice-principal, Resisting the principal with certain administrative 
duties; ind ^hose of de{>artment chairman, assuming du^ricular responsibility for one of 
the tlwFee are^S of unified artsi physical education or music education. 
* 

The decision of th/e school board, presumably based upon economic considerations, is 
Mfewed by the principal, and the teachers as the first move to eliminate the middle school 
^-concept in this di!stric5l^ When I asked why the midBle school concept should be under 



-concept In tY\is dxstricit. When I asked why 
attack, the following reaeons w^ere advanced 



concept 

y • ■ 

Membership on the board has changed since the decision to go to the K-3, 6-8, 
9-12 plan. The current board does not care about the middle school idea. 

t ^' \ , 

T^e prin'cipals of' the t?wo^ junior high schools in this city do not want to 
turn their schools into middle schools. 

/ ' ' ■ / ■ 

Everyone is envious of th£s beautiful school, and the education program. If 
they cannot have the same thing, they want to destroy it. . 



h^ney has dieted up. Weyc'annot afford to continue with the long range plan. 

Changes in enrollment have resulted in a need to reallocate students to 
buildings. ' • 



The observer can make no judgements on the validity of the above reasons. Iftoust be 
empl^a'^ized, however, that these attitudes were reflected in almost all conversations. Only 
xhe day before my visit, the above administrative changes had been effected, and this event 

was continiJ^ly noted. As one of the children commented: "There goes Mr. ; He 

Aoks so sad because he used to be our house captain but now he is just a' ^ eacheraSd we 
can^t talk^o him about problems and stuff anymore." A newspaper clipping was attached to 
the original report that expressed the situation as viewed by the, teachers at this school. 



I-ssues in Mind Prior, to this Site Visit 

^ Newspaper clippings and conversations with the site observer prepared me' to look for 
the'^is^ues outlined below. While not all were in evidence, it must be noted that this 



report encompasses onl^ one schooj^n this district. 
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Budget cuts: How have they affected the curricular program, especially in sci^ce? 

Budgeting constraints appear to be operational in the apparent move to 
depart from the middle school concept in this district. They may be playing 
a role with the teachers and administrators at other schools who do not have 
the facilities of the middle school. In the middle school itself, however, 
budget problems were not highly visible. The* equipment and materials appear 
to be adequate, even luxurious compared to most schools. With respect to 
staffing, the highly qualified media specialist is actually filling a media 
technician position. And, of course, budget problems are the reason given 
by the board for eliminating the three house captain positibns. It should 
be noted that the principal has been aggressive in obtaining funding for ' 
some prograns, e.g.. Title III ESEA Staff Development Funds, Title I funds 
for reading laboratories. ^ 

Development of program objectives: is this activity seen as a concern or a need? 

% considerable curriculum development effort occurred in the planning of 
this school. However, no reference to this issue was made by any teacher 
When queried, teachers generally replied that they knew what their curri- 
cular objectives were and had incorporated these goals into the instruc- 
tional program. Not seen as a problem here. 

Decline in student enrollments :< how this impacted curricular programs. 

Apparently not a problem in this new school that incorporated the sixth 
grades from area schools and the seventh and eighth grades fi;om the 
*hearby high school. However, changing enrollment p^tems may be part 
•of the reason for the apparent move away from the long range development 
plan. 

Back to the baa^ics: is there a Venewed emphasis on basic skills? * 

"We've never left the basics" is a phrase often heard in this school. 
And, indeed, the emphasis on "hands on" experience was cited by some 
teachers as evidence of' their commitment to basic fdeas and concepts.. 
.Conversely, numerous comments were made about the lacR of basic abilities^ 
of many of the students. Three programs are used to address the problems 
of children who are deficient in basic skills^ but questions still remain^ 
about theic success: 

1. Individualized instruction programs are operational in mathematics 

and science (ISCS) . < / 

The mathematics program is excellent. The kids learn from it* and 
I like itj but it can*t be the only program. You also need a 
teacher who knows the subject matter at that level and incorpo- 
rates his or he^r knowledge into ^the individualized program. You 
can^t just put a kid into the program and let him or her go for 
years or even months without the teacher helping along, It^s 
really an advantage to the brighter students who understand what 
they read. They can read the directions and progress at a much 
ftister rate. But with the slower children Z)ho have problems with 
reading - they' probably don^t progress as fast as they could 
othervise, 

* 

— Mathematics teacher 
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The 8 oience^ program ia great for kids this age. Ordinarily they 
don^t get any physical sciences unless they take chemistry and 
physics in high school* Here they get an integrated program in 
the seventh and eighth grades. The sixth grade gets only one and 
'^a half hours of science a week; not nearly enough: I try jUst to 
get them ready for lab activities for the next year. In this 
program, the^ go at their cun pace and perfom the experiments 
themselves. They really enjoy it!^^ We had several kids in science 
competition this year - I think this is primarily because they've 
had a chance to actually do things themselves, 

— Science teacher 

2/ ftemedial reading program. 

Children who .have reading problems identified are referred to the 
reading laboratories for special assistance. Specific reading ac- 
tivities are designed and Individual instruction is delivered. 

3. 'The school store. 



r Approximately fifty children of "average or higher ability" but who 
V have reading or math problems work with a remedial teacher in 

—4^ operating the student store. The teacher, a former business man 
with subsequent training in both mathematics and" English, also ' 
holds ppecial small group learning sessions with these students. 
The basic idea is to "teach the children that basic skills are 
required in ^eryday life activities." The children keep track 
of the inven^y, make sales and figure change. In addition, they 
write and deliver commercials for the store via the daily closed 
circuit television program (to be described in the next section). 
The store operates during the last time period oo. three days each 
week. Unfortunately, I was unable to view this operation in action. 

Additional Notes on Issues/Themes Noted During the Site Visit — ^ 

Individualized instruction . As mentioned above, the individualized ISCS science 
program is viewed as an excellent way for children to be motivated to learn. Two science 
classes were observed in which children were performing various types of experiments. One 
group was subsequently interviewed and it was apparent that the children did not really 
know what they had beep doing. They were following the text outline for the experiment - 
but were not reading the^ text information, consisting of eight or ten pages, that accom- 
panied the experiment. When asked whether they had earlier read the text, they replied: 
'*No, we don't have time for that." 

One boy told his two classmates that the answer to question 24 was ''No." 
"NOj what?" asked one of the classmates* 

"It doesn't matter," replied another , "Just get the answer dcwn*" 

During the math class, one girl was observed taking a pretest. She explained •to me 
that she was ready to check her pretest answers against the key. For each of five skill 
areas, if she does not get a <;ertain proportion correct, she mus^ work the skill pages for 
that section. When checking her answers against the key, she incorrectly "passed" herself 
on one of the skill areas. Question: do we simply assume that "deficiencies" that slip by 
will be caught on the next pretest? 

Individualized instruction is the only way to handle a hetet*ogeneoi4S 
group of students, I have all levels in this class and cannot possibly 
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. wo2'k with thirty students. They help each 6theP, of course, but 
r I have^ to supplement the material with lectur^^ 

^ — Mathematics teacher 

/ 

Difficulty level of materials . This issue i^as raised only by the social science 
teachers. Of j>ossible interest is the. fact that this is the only area (of science, math, 
social science) in which an individualized curriculum ^ not o^rative. | 

The seventh and eighth grade materials are not bad. But the sixth I 
grade text is too difficult, even for the good students. It's way ^ 
above their heads. We only have the 'text - no supplementary materials 
to go along with it. So much of the kindergarten through grade five 
social science \curriaulum is just memo'rization of facts. But here w^'re 
^ .really tinging to introduce t}iinking about the socxial sciences in a 
, ' looiaal way.^ It should overlap -with the pther disciplines. But the 
text is irr^oseible.' I don't have much hope for any changes unless we 
could get 'supplementary materials. 

^ — r Social Science teacher 

, "Hands on " learning . As mentioned above, the opportunity to do, to experience, was 
frequently mentioned as one of the best qualifies of this school's curriculum. Previously 
describecf are the science and mathematics programs that integrate an individualized 
approach with opportunity to perform experiments. In addition, the school store incor- 
porates a unique philosophy celated to "learning through, doing/:. Other activities also 
deserve mention as reflecting this generalv attitude. 

The Learning Resource Center is literally the center^ of the school. A well-equipped 
library is surrounded by comf or.table lounge chairs. The number and variety of books, 
including multiple copies, is most impressive. A glance at the library checkout cards in 
the back of the books did not indicate a high degree of utilization, however. The Learn- 
ing Center is open only during school hours and may be used for fifteen minutes before 
- schoolj during the last period of the day or when a teapher sends students to the Center. 
When I asked why the Center was available on such a limited basis, I was told that kids 
this age are not as interested in libraries ^s are g^duate students. - I wonder. 

Around the Learning Resource Center' are twenty-four catrels with plug-in head sets 
and dial-up units The children may dial (by pushing buttons similar to a touch-tone 
telephone) any one of thirty-two recorded audio programs. This, facility is maintained by 
the me4ia specialist and >Bome programs are changed weekly. Examples of use include the 
German program in which eight- Or ten- minute tapes are recorded weekly. 'Also available 
are tapes on photography, short plays, topics in social science. This facility is exten- 
sively utilized by the reading laboratories that can also 'remotely access the audio tapes. 
Equipment is a\^ailable to. record and immedi^ly play back. An experimental use of thisi ^ 
facility has been to record lessons for chilfiren with reading problems, so they might listen 
as they read along. Another teacher revues tea some music. It is possible to record the 
audiq. tapes 'trcm almost any source: other tapes, records, live performance. The kids love 
it. The teachers seem to be using it quite extensively. 

Another program using the "hands on" approach is the closed-circuit television, ^his 
project is organized by t|>e media specialist. Each morning a £even-miriute program is 
broadcast to all classrooms. The program Consists of "local" news, the weather for that 
day, upcoming events, announcements, etc. Included are the commercials for the local store. 
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The pro.jram opened with the Pledge of^Allegiana^ and the Star- Spang led 
Banner, One girl operated the camera that was directed to a flag pinned 
upon the 'Wall while another girl was focussing her camera on the two 
anchor-persons' of the day. ^' Another student was operating the controls 
'to de'teivrCnc which camera was "live" - televising the picture. Still 
another student was queuing up the vid^o tape of the corrmercial that had 
been shot (earlier that week. Another was operating the music level for 
fade in and fade out, 

/^e two newscasters read their bulletins for the day with some rather 
professional switching from one to the other. The backdrop was set 
up for rear projection and another student was operating the rear 
slide projector to chc^e the background scene as appropriate. The 
weather forecast was given for the day. 

The entire thing looked like grand chaos. Eleven children running 
this show. One girl could not , get the corrmercial ready and the media 
specialist quickly stepped over to help, ° 

\ " ^\ 

It was all over in seven minutes. It seemed like twenty to me, I was^ 
' a nervous wreck, 

"A great show this morning y " commented a t^eacher right after the pro- 
gram. Another site observer had watched from one of the monitors in a 
classroom - it all looked smooth from that end, he later reported to me. 

Throughout the entire production, the media specialist was everywhere - 
.calmly and gently, "It's all in -the idea of having fun. And they're 
learning thah this is not so frightening. Anyone can work cameras 
and^produae shows* Tomorrow we're going to try to videotape the ^ 
weather portion of the program outside^ just before school starts, * , » ' 

and then play it during the program, " 

— Notes from the observer 

Science Is for the future . 
Visitor: ^ Why Is science important? 

Student: Because we need scientists to go to the njo« and make Important 
discoveries. 

Visitor: But not everyone will be a scientist, so why should all kids learn 
about science? 

Student: Because no one knows what he will be when he grows up and we have to 
be prepared.... Anyway, even If we're not a scientist, lots of jobs 
need some science. 

Visitor: '3ut what about people who don't work In a job tHat jjieeds science? What 
about inpthers who stay home with their children? 

Student: Well, they might want to go to work someday, and then they might need 
science. 

Though the above comnents are from students, the science teachers expressed the same 
Ide^s, albeit in more sophisticated language. Science Is important because we might need 
it someday. No reference to consumer need. More Importantly, no reference to needing 
s'cience for today. Why? 

# 

Elizabeth K. Dawson' 
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GORDON HOKE 




Gordsm Hoke, Associate' Prof essor of Education in €he 
Center forXjnstructional Research and Curriculum Evaluation 
(CIRCE), University of Illinois College of Education, brings 
to the CSSE' project a reputation as a specialist in innova- 
tion and school -community relations. His experiences include 
two years directing the Demonstration Project foip-^^hTG". Educa- 
tion of Gifted and Talented Children, Sterling, Illinois 
(jointly sponsored by VSOE, the Illinois Office of Education, 
and the University of Illinois), and participating in several 
research and evaluation projects with CIRCE. Currently on 
sabbatical, he is conducting af study of rural development in 



industrialized societies . 



Gordon received his Ph.D. from Michigan State University 
in 1965. His background includes high school .and junior 
college social studi^^ instruction, as well as teaching at 
the university level. He has participated in numerous special 
institutes and conferences, serving as a presenter at confer- 
ences in Bucharest (1972), Toronto (1974), and Al let tqc Park 
(1976). In addition to his wo^k through CIRCE with su^h 
groups as teachers in early childhood education, and in coop- 
erative extension services, Gordon has also served as a con- 
sultant for a variety of educa^tional and social service 
ifistitutions . These include state departments of education, 
community health service organizations, and numerous parochial 
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and public school systems throughout the nation* Among his 
publications are articles on the "custodial obligations" of 
British and American secondary schools ( Comparative Education , 
March 1966), and on community involvement in public schools 
( Illinois Principal , Fall 1973 and Spring 1975). He is also 
the author of Goodbye to Yesterday: Aient Development in a 
Changing Era , a report of a school -community study in Effing- 
'ham, Illinois^ 1971-72. 



Gordon and his wife, Marilee, and their three daughters 
currently live in Champaign, Illinois. He is, however, an 
aspiring member of the Chamber of Commerce of Arthur, Illinois, 
and is. known in CIRCE circles as Arthur's "Chief Booster." 
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